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The moral tone of this part of the book, though very healthy, is not 
very delicate. Most American readers will consider drunkenness 
something more than a ridiculous folly. In the second part, where 
Tom Brown becomes at once a lover and a radical, lies the moral 
meaning of the whole work. The sympathy for the oppressed peas- 
antry is very deep and noble, though the plans of their liberators are 
sharply criticized. The few hints on college reform seem very valu- 
able. Ticknor and Fields's edition contains, in the second volume, a 
dedication to Professor Lowell, to whom the author pledges the deep 
sympathy of " all that is soundest and noblest in England " in our 
" great struggle," and avows his '• firm faith that your country will quit 
herself as England's sister should in this fiery trial time." 



5. — Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon ; an English Dictionary of all ex- 
cept Familiar Words; including the Principal Scientific and Tech- 
nical Terms, and Foreign Weights and Measures, omitting what 
everybody knows, and containing what everybody wants to know and 
cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1860. 64mo. pp. 563. 

Such is the title of one of the most useful little volumes which mod- 
ern lexicography has given to the English republic of letters. The 
large circulation of scientific manuals has enriched our vocabulary with 
many words which but a few years ago were confined to the labora- 
tory, the library, and the professor's desk; and those who have not 
been able to keep pace with the rapid march of knowledge are continu- 
ally embarrassed in conversation and in reading by their ignorance of 
nomenclatures and terminologies. For such, as well as for the better 
informed, Mr. Jenkins has rendered a most important service, by super- 
seding the labor and trouble of handling large quarto lexicons. Either 
in the vest pocket, or on the table, this well-informed guide will always 
be of convenient access, and will seldom disappoint the inquirer. We 
cannot doubt that a wide distribution will repay the intelligent toil of 
the compiler. 

6. — The Fifty Years' Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. 1 638 - 
1688. By James Dodds. Second Edition. Edinburgh : Edmon- 
ston and Douglas. 1860. 16mo. pp. xii. and 389. 

The history of the political and religious movements in Scotland 
during the half-century which extends from the signing of the National 
Covenant, on the last day of February, 1638, to the close of the Eevo- 
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lution of 1688, is one of deep and various interest. On the one hand 
it presents many striking illustrations of a devotion to principle which 
nothing could daunt, and of a zeal which sustained old men and young 
girls, as well as those who were in the maturity of their strength, 
through the most unrelenting persecutions ; and on the other hand it 
records some of the grossest outrages against civil liberty, and some of 
the most persistent efforts to force a distasteful form of religious wor- 
ship on an unwilling people, of which history furnishes any account. 
There was, indeed, much that was fanatical in the opinions, and much 
that was barbarous in the practices, of the Covenanters ; but still there 
was much also which elicits our warmest admiration. The story of 
their struggles has been often told, and many of its incidents have been 
made the themes of angry controversy, as the historian sympathized 
with one or the other of the two great parties in this struggle, or as he 
adopted a middle course, displeasing to the partisans on both sides. In 
the volume now before us, we have the familiar narrative cast into the 
form of lectures, originally delivered before miscellaneous audiences in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other places, and well adapted for 
popular use. The writer appears to have consulted nearly all the 
printed authorities, of which he gives a long list in his Preface, and he 
has also had access to some important manuscripts in the English State- 
Paper Office, and in other depositories of original documents. His 
style makes no pretensions to elegance, but it is clear and forcible, and 
there are few or no attempts at fine writing. In dealing with the various 
transactions which he has to recount, he exhibits a strong sympathy 
with the Covenanters, and his chief defect is an inclination to pass very 
lightly over the worst parts of their conduct, while he dwells with 
ready censure on the acts of their opponents. Among the best parts of 
his book are the account of the signing of the National Covenant in the 
Greyfriars' Church, at Edinburgh ; the descriptions of the battles of the 
Pentlands, Drumclog, and Bothwell Bridge ; the narrative of the as- 
sassination of Archbishop Sharpe, though he labors to give to that 
dastardly act the appearance of an unpremeditated attack, and to free 
the great body of Covenanters from the charge of having approved it ; 
and the personal sketches of Argyle, Baillie of Jerviswoode, Hugh 
McKail, Richard Cameron, James Renwick, and Alexander Peden. 
The spirit in which the best of these men lived and died is perhaps 
nowhere more happily illustrated than in the last words of McKail, as 
quoted by Mr. Dodds. He was tried and convicted on a charge of 
treason, and was executed at Edinburgh on the 22d of December, 
1666, at the early age of twenty-six. On the scaffold he gave utter- 
ance to this sublime anthem, the triumphant song of one whose opin- 
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ions were so firmly rooted that even the near approach of death could 
not make him waver, and who knew that his faith in eternal realities 
was soon to be changed into knowledge : " Now I leave off to speak 
any more to creatures, and turn my speech to Thee, O Lord ! Now I 
begin my intercourse with God, which shall never be broken off. — 
Farewell father and mother, friends and relations ! Farewell the 
world and all delights ! Farewell meat and drink ! Farewell sun, 
moon, and stars ! Welcome God and Father I Welcome sweet Lord 
Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant ! Welcome blessed Spirit 
of grace, God of all consolation ! Welcome glory ! Welcome eternal 
life! Welcome death!" The life of such a man well deserves the' 
praise which Mr. Dodds bestows on it. Yet it affords only a single 
illustration of a type of character common among the Covenanters of 
that age. 

7. — My Own Life and Times. 1741 - 1814. By Thomas Somer- 
ville, D. D., Minister of Jedburgh, and one of his Majesty's Chap- 
lains in Ordinary. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1861. 
Small 8vo. pp. xvii and 397. 

The publication of this volume at the present time is probably owing 
to the popularity acquired by the Autobiography of the author's country- 
man, Dr. Alexander Carlyle ; but the two books bear little resemblance 
to each other, and the characters of the writers are not less dissimilar. 
Dr. Carlyle's book is the more lively and entertaining of the two, and 
is richer in anecdote ; but Dr. Somerville's memoir is as trustworthy 
in its details, and gives a much more pleasing view of the life of a' 
Scotch clergyman in the last century than does that of the pleasure- 
seeking minister of Inveresk. Dr. Somerville was born on the 26th of 
February, 1741, Old Style, was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, was settled as minister of Jedburgh about 1773 or 1774, and. 
died there on the 16th of May, 1830. He was a man of ability, and 
is well known as the author of two historical works of considerable 
reputation for impartiality of tone and elegance of style, one entitled 
'• History of Political Transactions and of Parties, from the Restoration 
of King Charles II. to the Death of King William," and the other a 
continuation of the same work, on a somewhat enlarged scale, through 
the reign of Queen Anne. His books show him to have been a man of 
extensive information, of liberal views on many subjects, but also of 
very decided opinions on almost every topic which he discussed. Most 
of his life was spent in the discharge of his parochial duties, or as a 
member of the General Assembly of the Established Church of Scot- 
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